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whi THE 
TRRIOUS RECLUSE. 


-MYS 
‘ ( Continued. ) 


“OF that part of his history 
which here commences, he had 
no occasion to give me a full ac- 
count, so much the more impor- 
tant was the other half relating to 
the continuance of his love for Fre- 
derica. Whatever his ideas might 
have been on his first acquaintance 
with me, the thought of an iudis- 
soluble union terrified his con- 
science, and revived his former at- 
tachment. The forced relish for 
the dissipations by which my bro- 
ther had learned’ to know him, 
wore off when, as he expressed 
himself, he grew good with me. 
For the same reason he again kept 
astricter watch over his heart. 
He even thought it his duty to in- 
form Frederica of his new attach- 





ment. At a‘time when nobody 
apprehended any such thing, a se- 
cret correspondence again com- 
menced between them : and on 
this account it was, that his hu: 
mour was governed so exactly bys 
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the departure and arrival of the. 
post. 


“ He had long been undetermi-: 
ned whether he should suffer me 
to take part in the conflictin which 
he was engaged with himself. He 
was afraid, and with good reason; 
that I should side with his first at- 
tachment against myself. He tri- 
ed another expedient. He procue 
red a third person to inform Fre- 


| derica that he was as good as be- 


trothed to me, and even acquaint- 
ed his father with part of his wish- 
esinregard to me. His futher, 
though a zealous protestant, most ' 
joyfully consented to his union 
with me. Both these circumstan- 
ces surprized my friend. He had 
expected that Frederica would lead 
him with reproaches, and that his 
father would throw difficulties in 
his way. Soon afterwards he re- 
ceived intelligence that an offer 
made to Frederica, kad not been 
positively rejected. All this cons 
firmed him in the resolution to 
cofitinue to keep his secret from 
me, and to try, by means of a long- 
er stay with us, whether it would 
be possible to be made happy by - 
the fulfilment of his first wish, now 
that he was no longer able, as he 
supposed, to suppress the second. 
Hi 
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“ The closer my friend’s intu- 
Macy grew with me, the more 
firmly he was convinced, he said, 
that ‘he: could net possibly live 
without me. What gave him the 
greatest uneasiness, was that he 
heard no farther tidings of the of 
fer which had not been rejected by 
From this circum- 
stance he conchuled, but falsely, 
as you shall presently hear, that 
she waited only for him, in order 
to take the second step. His heart 
nevertheless reproached him as 
often us ‘he feit disposed to take 
the first! This was too comp ica- 
ted a business to be arranged by 
letters: He cetermined to see, 


Frederica, 


and hear, and, if possible, to speak ' 


once more to Frederica. He sup- 
posed that in three months at lat 
esi, every thing would have been 
setticd. 


“T have told you how I drew 
the Jong-concealed secret from his 
egirated soul, at the moment wher 
he announced to me_ his intended 
He had not calculated 
upon this accident, and again be- 
came uneasy and confused. He 
knew me. The fear of losing me 
rendered -him. blind to the conse- 


departure. 


qacnees of an inconsiderate step. 
ui but ill accorded with the 
which I had discovered in 
hig, aud without which,.I could 
not pessibly have loved him. He 
reso.ved to p.ed ze his honour, in 
ovder to Lind his heart; he there- 
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deitoac 


fore hastened before he had time 
fo coo, to my cuardian, and s0.ici- 


fod any hand. 








“ Scarceiy bad he returned 
home, and obtained an interview 


with Frederica, when the whole 


weight of his injustice and preci- 


' pitancy feil with aggravated force 


upon him. Fiederica received 
nim with tranquil resignation. 
the proposal which had made her 
appear unfaithful to him, had ne- 
ver been serious. _ 
posely concerted it, to see how the 
inteliigence would operate on my 
friend. To find that he was una- 
ole to repress his joy om the occa- 
sion, was the severest stroke she 
had yet experienced. 
drowned in tears when nobody saw 
ner. 
my friend was frightened when he 
vebeld her again. 
inquished all her clainis, congra- 
iulated him on his new prospects, 
and. his reconciliation with his fa- 
iher, and when he was going to 
seize her hand, hastily withdrew 
into another room, where, as he 
neurd, she fainted away. 


“ Ah! my poor friend; who 
suffered niost, you or she against 
whom you had transgressed ‘—He 
told me that for a considerable 
time, he was not master of his 
senses. Languishing between hap- 
piness and misery, he stood upon 
burning ground, unable to turn c¢i- 
ther to the right or to the left. 
Had she, whom he was about to 
desert, but made him a single re- 
proach ! But no; not even the 


satisfaction of a meditated justifi- 


cation was afforded him. Half re- 
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She had pur-— 


She was — 
She pined so visibly, that 


She caimly re- | 


solved to relieve himseif with 4~ 
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pistol from his insupportable sen- || delivered to him a letter. My 


sations, he hurried home. Before 
he reached his room, he was met 
by his father, with whose know- 
ledge he had paid this visit to 
Frederica. ‘The old man beckon- 
ed and called to him, but my friend 
paying no attention, rushed’ past 
him up the stairs, His father fol- 
lowed hiin, and an explanation en- 
sued. For the first time my friend 
beheld his father in tears. He felt 
somewhat -relieved, and thinking 
this an opportunity of which he 
ought to, avail himself, he renoun- 
ced all farther cormexion with me, 
and begged permission to make 
Frederica happy. No‘withstand- 
ing his tears, the father proved 
inexorable, and informed the son. 
with the sternness of an execu- 
tioner, that all the necessary pre- 
parations were now made for re- 
moving Frederica from his sight 
forever. My friend sprang up 
like a maniac, vowing instantly to 
annihilate all these preparations. 
The father placed himself at the 
door, to oppose his exit. A scene 
revolting to the noblest feelings 
of humanity, would perhaps have 
ensued between the father and the 
son, but for the opening of the 
door atthe moment, and the en- 
trance of two persons whom my 
friend did not expect. These were 
his mother, an excellent woman, 
but who, on other occasions had no 
voice in family affairs, and the mo- 
ther.of Frederica. 


“ The former threw herself into 
the arms of her son, and the latter 
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friend opened it, read, and_ read. it 
azain, and was scareely able to 
support himself.’ It contained a 
lormal renunciation of him by I re- 
derica, accompanied with a vow, 
Lever to see him more, and tie 
assurance that were he even to 
reiurn to her, he could not make 
her happy. She begged him by 
obedience to his father, and fideli- 
ty to his new mistress, to afford 
her the consolation of having con- 
tributed something towards his fe- 
licity, and that of his family. 


“It is possible that it was not 
this renunciation which again di- 
rected my friend’s thoughts to me. 
But, at the moment when it pro- 
duced its first effect, it abated the 
flames of passion, which. threaten- 
ed to destroy the recollection of 
me inthe mind of my friend. 
Deeply affected, he observed a pro- 
found silence, which was interrupt- 
ed by his father. He held up Fre» 
derica’s conduct to him as an ex- 
ample, aid contrasted her fortitude 
with his weakness. “ Hitherto,” 
saig he, “in your opposition I 
have recognized my son. I have 
excused your disobedience, because 
I could not disclose the reasons 
why I must not, and as I ama 
man of honour, and your father, 
never will consent to a connexion 
between you and Frederica. You 
ought to have believed that these 
reasons must be very weighty, be- 
cause they fix my determination 
so irrevocably. But I know how 


difficult it is to take reasons upon 
H 2 
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credit ; this made me pity, but 
hot despise you. From ignorance, 
you persisted in your way, as I 
did, from a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with circumstances, in 
mine. You were true to one fe- 
mate; but now you are promised 
to two brides. You can no longer 
tell me that your passion is invin- 
cible. Now the wishes of your fa- 
ther coincide with those which you 
have yourself acknowledged. If I 
am again to find in you my son, 
and not the pussillanimous wretch 
who changes his mind every day, 
fulfil your promise at least on the 
one hand. Make amends for your 
disgraceful injustice in the only 
way youcan. Or will you, ofyour 
own accord, desert the second ; 
in the same manner as you were 
obliged, against your will, to for- 
sake the first ’/—But 1s not that a 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE ; 
OR, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 


(In continuation.) 


“IP, then, you would know 
what is the character ofthe beau- 
ty of the female, you need only re- 
flect on her’ destination. Nature 
formed her for a wife and a mo- 
ther, for repose and pleasure, to 
soften the manners of man, to in- 
terest and to soothe him. Every 
thing in her must, therefore, an- 
nounce the gentleness of an amia- 
ble empire. 
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“ Two powerful attractions of 
love, are desire and modesty ; the 
character of beauty will, therefore, 
be sensible and modest. 
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ring which I see on your finger ? 


“Tt was aring of my hair, made 
in memory of a very remarkable 
hour. When my friend, struck 
by his father’s question, cast his 
eyes upoy the ring, another power 
glowed, as he expressed it, within 
his soul. He earnestly begged to 
be jeft by himself. His request 
was complied with. He locked 
his door, firmly resolved not. to 
leave the recom till he, had come 
to a final determination, and to 
carry this without farther consider- 
ation into effect, let the conse- 
quences be what they might.” 


(Te be continued.) 











“ Man is desirous of attaching 
a value to his victory, he wishes to 
find in his partner a lover and not — 
a slave, andthe more nobleness 
he discovers in her who obeys 
him, the more gratification he will 
derive from the glory of command- 
ing: the beauty of the female 
should, therefore, be blended with 
modesty and dignity. 


“ But an interesting weakness 
attaches man, by exciting the idea 
that she stands in need of his sup- 
port: the beauty of the female 
should therefore be timid, and, to 
render it more touching, the senti- 
ment of it shou!d exist in the soul ; 
it must be depicted in her looks 
breathe upen her lips, and impart 
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softness to all her features. Man, 
who wishes to owe every thing to 
inclination, will receive delight 
from her preferences; and in 
yielding weakness, will behold no- 
thing but consenting love. But 
the suspicion of artifice would de- 
stroy the whole; the air of can; 
dour, of ingenuousness, of inno- 
cence, those simple and engaging 
graces, which manifest only by 
concealing themselves, those se- 
crets of inclination repressed: and 
betrayed, the tenderness of a 
smnile, by the lightning that flash- 
es from a tender look, a thousand 
fugitive shades in the expression 
of the eyes and of the features, are 
the eloquence of beauty : when- 
ever it is cold, it is silent. 


“ This great ascendancy of the 
woman over the man, proceeds 
from the secret correspondence 
which, he maintains, with him and 
in him, unknown to himself ; that 
delicate discernment, that acute 
penetration ought likewise to be 
depicted in the features of a 
beautiful woman, and especially 
in that piercing look which pene- 
trates to the very recesses of the 
heart to discover a suspicion of 
coldness or of dejection, to restore 
joy, and rekindle love. 


“ Finally, to captivate the heart 
which she has touched, to pre- 
serve it from inconstancy, slie must 
secure it against langour, and con- 
tinually give to habit the attrac- 
tions of novelty ; and though ever 
the same in the eyes of her lover, 








she must always appear new to 
him. This is the prodigy per- 
formed by that airy vivacity which 
imparts to beauty so much life and 
brilliancy. . Obedient to all the 
movements of the imagination, of 
the mind and of the soul, beauty 
ought, like a mirror, to reflect ev- 
ery thing, but with additional em- 
bellishment.” 


Adopting thé axiom, which I 
think I have demonstrated, that 
beauty is the expression of the 
physical and moral perfections of 
objects, we shall easily be able to 
explain the reason why beauty is 
not the same among the difierent 
nations. . 


The constitution of men varies 
according to the constitution of 
the countries which they inhabit ; 
cold, heat, humid climates, and 
parched countries, elevated situa- 
tions and marshy vallies, all ope- 
rate more or less on our organs 
and modify them. The results of 
this modification must necessavily 
be apparent in their exterior cha- 
racters ; it is easy to conceive that 
the exterior characters ofa Poiish 
female, possessing all the perfec- 
tions of her sex, must differ from 
the same characters, in a native of 
Italy. Is not this the same thing 
as to say, in other words, that the 
beauty of the first must differ from 
the beauty of the second? ‘lhe ne- 
cessary result of the same princi- 
ple is, that each nation could form 
an opinion of beauty only after 
such models as its own couitry 
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afforded ; for it is there in parti- 
cular, that every individual finds 
the object which he likes best, che 
object which nature has created 
for him. This is precisely what 
we Giscover every where; and 
whenever we know the form and 
colour which predominate in the 
judividuals of any nation, we are 
acquainted with the taste of that 
nation; itis on this account that 
we paint the devil black because 
we are white, and that the negroes 
represent him white, because they 
re bluck. 


Voltaire, who possessed a dis- 
tinguished talent for turning every 
thin into ridfcule, in treating of 
beauty, says, * Ask a toad what ts 
beauty, the perfection of beauty, 
the éo kalon ? He will answer that 
iis his mate with her two large 
round eyes, projecting from her 
diininutive head, a broad flat tail, 
ayeliow belly, and a brown back. 
Put the same question to the de- 
vil: he wil tell you that beauiy 
consists in a pair of horns, four 
claws, andatali. Consult the phi- 
losopuers, and they will give you 
a pretty sample oi nonsense In re- 


7 
pry. 
- 


I know not tf Voltaire had pro- 
founiiy investigated this quesdon, 
but this I can affirm, thut the an- 
swer of the toad is the most Pration- 
al portion ef the acucle in which ] 
Hence we 


found this possage. 


have agveady proved, ts not posi- 


tive, but mcrcly rekivc, @s Is So 




















admirably expressed by La Fon- 
taine, in the fable of the compani- 
ons of Ulysses transformed into 
animals by Circe.—Ulysses runs 
to him who had been changed into 
a bear, and says :— 


** Ah mon frere, 
Comme te voila fait ! Je t’ai vusi joli ! 
Ah! vraiment, nous y voici, 
Reprit Yours a sa maniere. 
Comme te voila fait ! comme doit etre 
, un ours, 
Qui t’a dit que ta forme est plus belle 
qu'uneautre ? 
Est-ce a la tienne a juger de la notre ? 
Je m’en rapporte aux yeux d’une ourse 
mes amoui's.” 


It is farther, by acknowledging . 
that beauty is the expression of 
the perfections adapted to an ob- 
ject, that we are able to account 
for the diffrence of the sentiments 
of indivicuals. relative to beau‘y: 
Must there not be, in fact, as many 
kinds of beauty as there are difler- 
ent qualities which men look for 
in women? For example, a man 
of a simple and timid character, of 
a delicate and tender soul, will 
prefer that. fuir-haired beauty, with 
biue eyes, and lily complexion, 
wtth her elegant and stately figure 
—that young divinity who has © 
about her scarcely any thing ma- 
terial, and who, to employ the 
happy expression of a woman of 
tulents, * has the air ofa thought.” 
‘The lively and gay man will think 
that beauty consists in sparkiing 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and roundness ° 
of form. The ardent man will 


prefer that brunette whose large 
biuck eye seems to flash with fire: 
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delusive, lise every thing that daz- 
zies ; how_often are whiteness and 
coidness to be found together ! 


We have a thousand opportuni- 
tics of remarking, and it is an ob- 
servation which I have frequently 
made, that if two men differ essen- 
tially in their taste with respect 
to the characters of beauty, they 


‘wili differ as essentiaily in their 


moral tastes. But, it may be ob- 
jected, a beautiful woman appears 
beautiful inevery eye —Though I 
might at once deny the generality 
of the proposition, yet, admitting it 
to be true, what will result from 


it? That we have acquired from } 


infancy all the ideas received in 
the country in which we live ; that 
these ideas have been developed as 
we advanced in years, and have 
been improved by habit, by the ex- 


‘amination of beautiful models, and 


perhaps by the practice or the 
study of the arts. We consequent- 
ly ‘speak from our prejudices, 
from authority, and not from our 
natural and individual taste. Every, 
body, say. you, think Olympiaa 
perfect beauty. I admit it; but 
how many of the number are there 
whose opinion might be reduced 
to this—“ Yes, I am convinced 


that Olympia nearly resembles. 


those beautiful statues that have 
been brought from Italy ; she must 
therefore be beautiful ; but never- 
theless, she does not please me— 
she is a beauty that I cannot love.” 


| Zo be continued. | 
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MUSIC. 
In continuation. 


. IF must be observed, that in 
fornilng a voice, acco:ding to the 
given explanations, there are two 
parucular sorts of singing to, be 


' practised, viz. the sostenuio, and 


the foriamento. 


The term sostenuto denotes a 
sustaining of the voice, or the let-— 
ling it give every note its true 
length, as well as ail its other cha- 
racteristics But ina similar man- 
her, as itis net cuough te give ev- 
ery note its truc quality of sound, 
its proper degree of loudness or 
sofiness, and so forth, witout sus- 
taining it properly; so it is not 
sufficient to noid or sustain a note 
in that inanimate manner, in which 
it can be produced on a musical in- 
strument. And a singer must en- 
deavour to let his noes become 
more like effusions of a living and 
feeling soul, than like mere me- 
chanical performances of a voice. 
This he must invailably attend to, 
from the very first attempt he 
makes in alnging to the last ; 
though without suffering himself 
to faliinto any of those affectations 
which so Oiten are substituted for 
true feeling, or sentimental ex- 
pression. 


By che term fortamento, is un- 
derstood a certain carrying of the 
voice. And this is one of the prin- 
cipal means by which a good fiex- 
ibility can be obtained in figurative 
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passages. But the term in ques- 
tion is often misunderstood, and 
this sometimes so grossly,as might 
appear almost incredible. For 
who should imagine, that even a 
certain writer on singing, explains 
the fortamento di voce, as being an 
anticipating slide to a succeeding 
hivher note, by which he thihks 
the voice is carried to that higher 
note, (though it is only dragged to 
it) and which he considers as a 
great beauty in singing, that can- 
not be introduced too ofien (tho’ 
in his examples he misapplies it 
in the grossest manner.) It wiil 
therefore be useful to observe, that 
a true fortamento, or carrying of 
the voice, consists in that sort of 
singing, by which the voice is kept 
in a sort of lighter flow, that pre- 
vents its reclining so heavily on 
one note,as to be unable to pass 
with faciiity to another. | tho’ 
we find itas difficult to expiain it 
fally in words, as it is to describe 
the voce di fetta, it may be compa- 
redto that sort of waiking, ia 
which the weight ofa person is 
carried in an air balloon, so that he 
can run along on the surface of 
the water, or on the tips of the 
ears of acorn-field. Yet this light 
carrying of the voice, must not be 
confounded with that superficial 
slightness, which is the voce di tcs- 
ta, described before. For it ought 
not to make the least diminuticn 
in that sort of voice called the full 
voice, as also described. 


According to the above princi- 
ples, aby person who has a true 
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musical ear, though apparently not 
one musical note in his voice, may 
learn to sing decently, and seme- 
times even well, though with more 
exertion than others: a tolerable 
natural voice can be greatly im- 
proved, in fuliness as well as 
sweetness : anda person with; good 
natural singing organs, if he has 
genius, cannot fail becoming a 
great singer. This is proved by 
daily experience ; but we shall 
give an exampie of each sort, viz. 
An instance of the worst natural 
voice, has been a niece of the ce- 
lebrated Chevalier Gluck, whom 
Millico made a fine singer, when 
Gluck himseif thought she had not 
the least appearance of a musical 
voice. ©: the second class, was 
the late worthy Mr. Smail, whom 
the same Millico raised to the ca- 
pacity of one of the greatest and 
most expressive singers known, 
though he had but a very inciffer- 
ent natural voice ; and who knew 
the art of forming a voice accord- 
ing to the principles of his masier, 
ashe has shewnin all his pupils. 
And of the third, or last class, is 
the great Mrs. Billington, whose 
natural gift of voice can hardly be 
exceeded, and who, by a judicious 
study of its use, has acquired that 
vocal excellence, which cannot 
bu: astonish and enrapture every 
atientive ear. 


To preserve the voice when 
well formed, requires, besides a 
proper attention to health in gene- 
ral, and to the abstinence from ex- 
and irom such aliments 


cesses, 
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which directiy injure the vuice, a | But the former sort of sol faing 


particular care to avoid overstrain- | is too perplexing in modern com- 


ing it, or using it immoderately. 
But singing, and even singing 
much, cannot hurt a true singer, 
if he takes care not to sing too 
much, and not force notes beyond 
those he has quite in his power. 
It is therefore a mistake, to think 
that delicate ladies can injure their 
health by singing an hour. For 
true singing is to their lungs the 
same salutary exercise, which 
walking and dancing is to their 
whole body ; and oniy singing by 
a wrong method can be prejudicial 
to their health. 


Concerning the pieces or exer- 
cises by which a person learns to 
sing, it has been long an object of 
investigation, whether they require 
to be sung with the syllables wz 
(do) re mi fa solla si, as by the 
French and Italians ; or in what 
other manner the notes, when 
written without words, may be 
pronounced. 


he use of the said syllables in 
singing, is called sol. faing. And 
this has been done in two different 
ways, viz. First and originally, so 
that the notes change the syllable, 
according to the modulation, or 
according to the position of the 
semi-tones between the whole 
tones; and secondly, without re- 
gard to that change, or so that ev- 
ery note retains its respective syl- 
lable, in a manner as it retains. its 
respective letter of those used in 
English notation. 





| positions, as well as it is unneces- 
| Sary ; and the latter sort is nothing 
more than calling every note by 
its French or Italian name, which 
might be done by those who 
choose i, if the syliables in ques- 
ion did not contain more of the 
worst vowels ior singing, (being 
¢, éyu,) than of the best (being a,) 
and render the greatest object, the 
forming of the voice, more difficult 
than it need tobe. Some of the 
greatest masters therelore, have 
proposed other syilables, which 
are a little better calculated fer 
therequired purpose, than the de- 
scribed ancient ones. But others 
have found by long practice and 
experience, that the best method 
of forming a voice, ‘isto sing at 
first nothing but the vowel a, (pro- 
nounced as in law, or awe, and not 
as an ah) tii the singer acquires 
some steadiness of intonation, and 
some facility in the fortamenio de- 
scribed as before. And afterwards 
the former exercises may also be 
practised with the other voweis, in 
case a person does net pronounce 
them in their strictes: purity ; of 
else this is not required, and pie- 
ces with words may be practised. 
Yet lessons that are particularly 
calculated for the forming or cul- 
tivating the voice, should be daily 
practised among the pieces with 
words. 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
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VARIETY. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. YOUNG. 


Dr. Young was once on a party 
of pleasure with a few ladies, go- 
ing up by water to Vauxhall, and 
he amused them with a tune on 
the German flute. Behind him 
several officers were also in a 
boat rowing for the same place; 


and soon came along-side the boat: 


in which were the doctor and his 
party. The dector, who was never 
conceited of his playing, put up his 
flute on their approach. One of the 
officers instantly asked why he 
ceased to play, or put up his flute. 
“ For the same reasou,” said he, 
“that I teck it out—to please my- 
self”” The son of mars very pe- 
remptorily rejoined, that ifhe did 
no instantly take out his flute, and 
continue his music, he would 
throw him into the Thames. The 
doctor, in order to allay the fears 
ofthe ladies, pocketed the insult, 
and continued to, play all the way 
up the river. During:the evening 
however, he observed the officer 
by himself in one of fhe walks, 
and, making up te him, said, with 
erest coulacss: “It was, sir, to 
avoit interrupung the harmory 
either of my company or yours, 
that E conmplied with your arrogant 


deman’ ; but that you may be sa- 











tisded courage may be found un- 
Ger a black coat as well as under 
/ared one, I expect that you will 
| meet me to-morrow morning at a 
_ certain place, without any second, 
| the quartel being entirely entre 
nous.” "The doctor further cove- 
| decided by swords. ‘To ail these 
condiiions, the officer assented. 
The duellists met; but the mo- 
ment the officer took the ground, 
the doctor .puiled out a horse-pis- 
tol. % What!’ said the officer, 
“ do you intend to assassinate me ?” 
—*“ No,” replied the doctor, “ but 
you shall instantly put up your 
sword, and dance a minuet, other- 
wise you area dead man.” The 
officer began to bluster, but the 
doctor was resvlute, and he was 
obliged tocomply. “ Now,” said 
Young, “you forced me to play 
against my will, and I have made 
you dance against yours: we are 
therefore aguin on a. level, and 
whatever other Satisfaction you 
may require, Iam _ ready to give 
it.” The officer acknowledged 
his error, and the affair termina- 
ted in.a lasting friendship. 


DR. WHITMAN'S ACCOUNT OF THE 
GREEK WOMEN. 


The Greek women leave the 
face, which is beautiful, and of an 
oval form, uncovered. Their eyes 
are black, as are also their eye- 
brows, to which, as well .as to 
their eye-lids, they pay a particr- 
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lar attention, rubbing them over to 
bestow on them a deeper hue, 
with a leaden ore, reduced;to an 
impalpable powder, blended with 
an unctuous muaiter, to give i 
consistence. ‘Their complexion 
is generally pale. They wear 
their hair, which is of a great 
length, and of a deep shining 
black, in tresses, and sometimes 
turned back, in a fanciful way, on 
the head. In other instances, it 
hangs loosely down the back, ex- 


tending to the hips. ‘They. are 


commonly dressed in a pelice of 


silk, satin, or some other materi- 
al ; they are costly in their attire, 
jn the choice of which they are 
not attached to any particular co- 
lour. Onthe head they wear a 
small cap. 


The Greek women marry at 
about the age of fifteen: they are 
short-lived. At twenty-five they 
wrinkle and decay, bearing the ap- 
pearance altogether of old women. 
They have fine children, who, 
however, partake of the palid 
complexion ofthe mothers. It is 
unquestionably to the too frequent 
use ofthe warm bath, to which the 
Greek women are so much habit- 
uated, that their very relaxed and 
debilitated ‘state is to be ascribed ; 
and this abuse, added to their na- 


tural indolence and inaction, as 


certainly tends to shorten their 
lives. 


Captain Christie, an Irish officer 
who served with considerable cre- 
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dit in America, bad the misfor- 
tune to be dreadfully wounded in 
one of the battles there. As he 
jay on the ground, an unfortunate 
soldier, who was near him, and 
was also severely wounded, made 
a terrible howling, at which Chris- 
tie exclaimed, “ D—n your eyes, 
what do you make such a noise 
for, do you think nobody is killed 
but yourself.” 


An old officer of distinction, and 
of tried valour, refused. to accept 
a challenge sent him by a young 
adventurer ; but returned the fol- 
lowing answer : “I fear not your 
sword, but the anger of my God. 
I dare venture my life in a good 
cause, but cannot hazard my soul 
ina badone. I will charge upto 
the cannon’s mouth, for the good 
of my conntry ; but I want courage 
to storm heil.”’ 


. EPITAPH ON A FAMOUS DENTIST. 


Beneath this sod enrap’d in nature's 
sheath, 

Lies Doctor Hawes, far fam’d for draw- 
ing teeth ; 

Torob the grave he thought it was no 
sin, 

But now, in turn, the grave has drawn 
him in. 


A, M. 


A gentleman traveliing in fo- 
reign parts, happened to be be- 
nighted, far from any place of ac- 
commodation: to avoid the dreari- 
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ness of the night, in a strange place, || 


he thought it most advisable to 
seek for some shelter, and having 
discovered a cave, he dismounted 
his horse, which he fastened by 
the bridle on the outside of the 
cave and then went in and laid 
down in his clothes, and being 
much fatigued, fellasleep, nor did 
he awake till the day-light appear- 
ed ; when lo! to his great aston- 
ishment, he found himself ‘sus- 
pended by his heels from the roof 
of the cave. He made many efforts 
to free himself from so cisagreea- 
ble a situation, when at length he 
shuffied his legs out of his boots, 
and came to the ground, almost 
stunned by the fall ; when locking 
up, he perceived the cause of this 


disaster was owing to the cave be- [ 


ing formed out of a rock of load- 
stone, and he unfortunately hav- 
ing steel spurs‘on, was. attracted 
up in the manner described. Some 
say the boois are hanging there 
yet. : 


a 


CONGRESS OF FASHION.—LOWER 
HOUSE. 
!Friday, December 2. 


Mr. Roughchin, from the com- 
mittee to whom was referred the 


petition of Mr. Smoothface, stating || 


that he could not naturai/y comply 
with the law, requiring long beards, 
and praying for leave to wear a wig 
under his chin,, made report fa- 
vourable to the prayer of the pe- 
titioner, in which the house con- 
curred. 
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dress among ladies of Fashion, and 
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passed. 


Ordered, that Mr. Gobetween 
carry said bill to the House of La- 
dies, and request their. concur- 
rence. 


An engrossed bill, to authorise 
the wearing of cues one inch long, 
was read a third time, and pass- 
ed. 


The order of the day was called 
on the bill, prescribing an uniform- 
ity of dress, as it respects the Aigh- 

‘er and lower classes of females. 


Mr. Level advocated the bill, on 
the ground of its congeniality to 
republican principles. 





Mr. Doglady held up one foot, 


| and said—the house might be con+ 
_vinced, by his stockings, of the’ 


| evils of this pracice—he had trod- 


i 
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“deni intoa gutter, as he was-follow- _ 
‘ing an elegant lady, back of her — 


| house, i inio the kitchen. 


Mr. Sneer thought the lady 


_ might have been polite enough to 
/ put Mr. Doglady into-her wash 


' tub. 





Mr. Sateric was very sorry, if 


the parlour lady could not be dis-_ 


te 





An engiossed bill to suspend a 
till the first of March, the opera- 
, tion of an act, entitled“ An act for — 
abolishing the present foim of 
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reducing it as near, as modern oa 
manners will permit, to the pri-. 
mitive custom of our first mother 
Ive,” was read a third time, and 
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tinguished from the kitchen lady, | 
except by the difference of her’ 


dress. ‘The bill passed almost 
without a division. 


Mr. Shad presented a_petition 
of sundry Fishermen, praying for 
a law to prevent the wearing of 
fishing nets round the neck. -Re- 
ferred to a committee of com- 
merce and manufactures, 


Mr. Cable presented a counter 
petition of sundry ‘rope-makers, 
Referred to the same committee. 


A message was’ received from 
the House of Ladies, requesting 
the concurrence of the Lower 
House in a bill authorising the use 
of a new instrument, similar in 
operation to the boot-jack, in draw- 
ing off ‘petticoats. Whereupon 
the said bill was immediately re- 


‘ferred to the whole house—Mr. 


Flannel in the chair. 


Mr. Puillgown stated that he 
was obliged to spend the greater 
part of every long winter evening 
in helping his lady to draw off her 
gown, &kc.—that he was often 
obliged to send to his neighbour, 
Mr. Cod/er, for a pair of pinchers, 
with which to get hold of the same 
—with divers other vexations of a 
like nature. Wherefore, he mov- 


ed the concurrence of the com-. 


mittee. ‘The committee concur- 
red and rose—the house passed 
the bill, and adjourned. 


A very devout fellow, not being 











able to please his: nice piety in 
his prayers, used only to repeat 
the alphabet, and then. to add, 
“Oh thou, Most High, put these 
letters into syllables, and these syl- 
lables into words, and these words 
into sentences, that may be most 
for my real:good.” 


THE NEGRO WOMAN’S COMPLAINT 
For the loss of her Husband. 


Poor Orra tink of Yanko dear 
’ Do him be gone forever, 

Yet him no dead, him: still live here, 
And him from here go never. 

Like on de Send mie mark him face, 
De wave come roll him over, 

De mark him go, but still de place 
*Tis easy to discover. 


I see fore now de tree, de flow’r, 
Him droop like Orra surely, 
But den by’m by dere come a shower, 
Him hold his head up purely. 
And so sometime me tink me dig, 
My heart so sick he grieve me, 
But in a little time me cry 
Good deal, and dat relieve me. 


ANECDOTE OF LORD THURLOW. 


To young Thurlow the Dean of bis 
College once said, 

(Sure his Lordship that day was dis- 
pos’d fora wrangle) 

““Thro’ my Casement I never can once 
put my head, 

But I see you a loit’ring about the 
Quadrangle,”* 

** And I, sir,” the youth was not slow 
in replying, 

Heto brazen it out, with on impedey 
face meant, 
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* About the Quadrangle can’t stroll 
without spying 

You thrusting your head, Mr. Dean 
thro’ the casement.” 





Itis asserted that the greatest 
characters the world has known, 
have risen from an obscure ori- 
gin. The following list in proof 
of this assertion, might be greatly 
enlarged, and particularly by those 
who have been, or now are, emi- 
nent inthe United States. ~ 


Demosthenes, was the son of a 
forzeman. 

Virgil, of a baker. 

Horace, of a freed-man. 
Theophrastus, of an old clothes- 
man. ’° eo 
Rousseau, the poet, of a shoema- 

ker. 

J. J. Rousseau was a watchmaker. 

Moliere was the son ofa tapestry- 
man. 

Rollin, the historian, of a cutler. 

Massillon, of a tanner. 

James Cook, of a very indigent 
peasant. 

Shakspeare, of very poor parents. 

Benj. Franklin, the son of a tallow 
chandler, and himself’ prin- 
ter. 

Rittenhouse, a goldsmith, 

Saint Paul was a tent maker, and 
the Saviour of Mankind was 
the reputed son of Joseph, 
the carpenter. 


And almost all who have in- 


ereased the sum of human know- 
ledge, experienced in youth, that 
eontempt which attends poverty. 
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MIS’ RIES OF HUMAN. LIF&. 

A leak in your waistcoat pocket, _ : 
in which you carry all your mo- 
ney—not detected till, on looking 
into your expences, you find that. 
you have spilt more than you have 
spent. 


A beaver hat, of so limber and 
flimsy a texture, as to lose all © 
shape (or rather take fifty shapes) 
every time you doff it toa passing — 
acqualniance. | 

AnTiI-GENOSTIAN is inadmissible. 
We refer hin: to the Me vical Refo- 


sitory. 
‘MARRIED, 
On Thursday cvening, by the 
rev. Mr. Jones, captain John. Fow- 


ler, of Philadelphia, to Mrs. Han- 
nah Earle, of this city. 


At Brooklyn, on Sunday evening 
last, by the rev. Mr. Ostrander, 
Mr.. Benjamin Cook, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Elizabeth Smith, o& 
Brooklyn, : 


At Albany, Mr. Obadiah R, Van 
Benthuysen, to Miss Sarah Wood. 


DIED, , 
On Saturday morning last, in the 
65th year of his age, James Sulli- 
van, Esq. Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


Our City Inspector reports the 
death of 22 frersons, during. the 
week, ending on Saturday last. 
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To thee Apollo ! let me raise my song, 
Ye tunefull nine, ye muses all, who 
love 
To wanton in the train of Melody ; 
To thee ! when tun’d my lyre, ascends 
my praise. 


Oft have I heard, with joy which 
mocks delight, 


» The strains of Handel, sure by Heav’n 


inspir’d— 

And sweeter still, the enrapt’ring war- 

te 

Of the dulcet song,—by some enchan- 
tress— 

And then the tale of love, in wove with 
art, 

To rouse the .nicer feelings, and to 
charm 


The heart, and senses—But to raise 
the thoughts * 

To some bright ; acume of perfection, 
mine 

On Exiza rests. And Hope ensures 

Her love, with all the conciousness of 
Truth ; 

*Till some obtrusive sound, dissolves 
the charm ; 

Then Reason comes, with cold, and 
stern command, 

Hope disappears, anc leayes Despair 
her throne. 








Not only then, Ex1za, does thy form, 
With membrance of thy virtues, worth, 
and charms, ’ 
To Fancy’s view appear. I’ve seen thee 
too— : 
With heart elated, strike the ebon keys, 
Which dance responsive, to thy eager 
call ; 
I've heard with extacy, the strains di- 
vine, ° 
And sighing hop'd the strings would 
never cease 
Vibrating, until those sounds seraphic, 
Had reach’d the throne of Heav’n !— 
CHEVIOTT. 


SONNET. 


I saw the Peasants hand, unkind, 
From yonder Oak the twin buds sever, 
They seem’d in very being join’d, 
Yet now the Oak is fresh as ever. 


Not so the widow’d Ivy shines 

Torn from its dear and only stay, 
In drooping widowhocd it pines, 
And scatters all its bloom away- 


Thus —— did our hearts intwine 

Till fate disturb’d their tender ties, 

And indifference blooms in thine 

While mine deserted, droops and dies! 
(Anacreon Moore. 


Oh gently raise it, drooping from the 
plain, — 

Cling to its Native Oak; and bid it 
bloom again + 


J. F. 


I 
SONG. 


Tell me not her cheek is bright 

As the dawning blush of light» 
That her honied lip bestows 
Richer sweets than Hybla knows, — 
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And her ever-sparkling eyes— 
Shome the jewels of the skies— 
These may gain her love from thee, 
These are not.enough for me. 


Does her cheek with feeling glow ? 
Does her lip with kindness flow ? 
Do her varying eyes express 
All the hosom’s terderness ? 
While, by Faxcy’s power refined, 
Beams THE GENIUS GIFTED MIND? 
Then, though void of charms to thee, 
She has every charm for me. 

MANTO. 


sotiaie sisi 333s 


“THE SONG OF THE SWISS, 


_ Ina strange Land, 


By the author of “ The Wanderer of 
Switzerland.” 


O when shall I visit the land of my 
birth, “ 
The loveliest land on the face of the 
earth ? 
When shall I those scenes of affection 
explore, _ 
Our forests, our fountains, 
Our hamlets, our mountains, 
Withthe pride of our mountains, the 
maid I adore ? 
O when shall I dance on the daisy white 
mead, 
In the shade of an elm, to the sound of 
the reed ! ’ 


When shall I return to Rat lowly re 
treat, 
Where all my fond objects of tender- 
ness meet ; ” 
The lambs and the heifers that follow 
my call, 
My father, my mother, 


My sister, brother, 
And dear Isabella he joy of them all ? 


@ when shall T visit the land of my 
birth ? 
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1 follow the hare 
By brooklet’s green border, 
Then sweetly sleep there. 


There wild music waPbles 

' The wood tops aha 

I dream of Elmira, | 
The maid whom I love. 


Reclih’d on a white cloud 
The rainbow her robe, 
This beautiful vision 


Descends to the globe : 


I leap from my grass.bed, * 
Love-raptures to share, 
But she melts in the snn beam 
And mingles with air. 
—<<<< >>> 
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